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First Gentleman: ** HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT THAT WONDERFUL ‘ JOHNNIE WALKER’ NON-REFILLABLE 
BOTTLE P”’ 

Second Gentleman; ‘ NON-REFILLABLE WHAT?” 

First Gentleman : “* BoTTLE —-A BOTTLE THAT PREVENTS AN ABSENT-MINDED SERVANT FROM FILLING UP.’ 


Second Gentleman: ‘* WHICH, THE SERVANT OR THE BOTTLE?” 
First Gentleman: * Bors.” 


The big demand for “ Johnnie Walker’? Red Label in 1914 was anticipated and is amply provided 
for by the huge increases in reserve which were laid down in 1904. 


Every drop of ‘‘ Johnnie Walker ’’ Red Label Whisky is over 10 years old. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTp , WHIsky DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK. 

















GRINIGRAMS 


For thirty-three years a common or household 
needle lay hid in a Washington woman’s anat- 
omy. And, strange to say, the woman’s name 
was not Haystack. 

¥ 


““You check your troubles with your hat,” 
quoth a restaurant proprietor in his advertise- 
ment. And doubtless you can get your troubles 
back without tipping anybody. 


- 


Puzzled Reader:—-You are quite correct in 
your surmise. ‘‘ Der Rosenkavalier,”’ put on at 
the Metropolitan, is a musical version of Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders. 


“Dancing is a little sister to the Arts,’’ says 
a professional disciple of Terpsichore. A step- 
sister, as it were. 

vw 

A New Jersey woman put so many clothespins 
in her mouth while she was hanging out the 
wash that she dislocated her jaw. An instance 
where cleanliness was next to foolishness. 


- 


Here is something of interest to papa who puts 
up the money. Speaking of its readers, the 
Yale Record says, ‘‘ a large majority are wealthy 
and are at an age when they are not only spend- 
ing money freely, but also forming life-long 
buying habits.”” One on you, dad! 


- 


“A soldier is really no more romantic than an ordi- 
nary business man and is not performing any more real 
service to his country than a business man.” 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


And just at present he is a very “‘tired”’ 


business man. 
v 


Dr. John H. Finley thinks citizens should pay 
taxes as gladly as they make Christmas gifts. 
Too many of us now make Christmas gifts as 
gladly as we pay taxes. 


* 


Something shook the earth for a solid hour 
the other morning, and it trembled violently. 
Both the Federal League and Theodore Roosevelt 
could successfully plead, ‘‘ Not guilty.” 


¥ 


Crocker Land, which Admiral Peary reported 
as ‘‘a great unexplored polar continent,” is now 
announced to be a mirage. The Crocker Land 
expedition says so. This, at least, was a drop 
of comfort in Doctor Cook’s cup. 


- 
Forty-eight trains have been ordered to convey captured 
prisoners, guns and stores.—Petrograd dispatch. 
Being a prisoner of the Russians must be a 
good deal like getting away from New Haven 
after a big football game. 


¥ 


“‘The longer I live,’”’ purrs Andy Carnegie, 
“the more I look upon this earth as heaven.”’ It 
is evident that Mr. Carnegie’s vision does not 
extend to Europe. 
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SANTA AND TEDDY (in unison): ) 
pal. There are a lot of people who don’t believe in me either. 


I know just how you feel, old 
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The resemblance between Napoleon and the 
Kaiser is very marked. Napoleon wore a long 
plain overcoat, and so does the Kaiser. 


¥ 


The motto of the mining-stock promoter will 
continue to be: ‘‘Do America first.” 


5 


It is getting harder and harder these days for 
**the innocent bystander.’”’ Not only does he 
get a brick in the neck when he tries to stop a 
street fight, but he learns a minute later that the 
whole thing is a scene in a movie drama. 


- 
There are no “Look around now for your 
exit”’ signs in the Theatre of War. 
- 


A concern out West has started to manufac- 
ture baseball bats out of concrete. They should 
be just the thing for bone-headed batsmen. 


¥ 


To the captain of a submarine it makes no 
difference whether it be spelt ‘‘dreadnought’”’ or 
“‘dreadnaught.” One goes to the bottom as 
quickly as the other. 


Perhaps, if it promises to behave itself, Mr. 
Hearst will permit what is left of the Bull Moose 
party to join the Independence League. Mr. 
Hearst never ‘‘stood at Armageddon,” but 
through his newspapers he has “battled for the 
Lord”’ on a good many occasions. 


- 


Professor Taft says that T.R. is a benevolent 
despot. True; to T. R.’s benevolent despotism 
Professor Taft owes his one-term occupancy of 
the White House. ‘If they won’t take Taft, 
they’ll get me,”’ said the benevolent despot in 
1908. And preferring anything to ‘‘me,” the 
Republican National Convention took Taft. The 
Professor should think a little before he begins 
calling names. 

Sd 

Egypt produced the first mining map in the world-a 
map showing a gold mining region in 1350 to 1330 B.C. 

News item. 

And some of the Egyptians, doubtless, are 
still waiting for their dividends. 


v 


There is no longer any doubt as to Cuba’s 
capacity for self government. Theisland republic 
has developed a highway graft that would do 
credit to New York State. 
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THE GREATEST “What is the 
greatest thing in 


THING IN AMERICA america?” asked 


a European Scien- 
tist of a friend who had just returned from this 
country. ‘‘ The American Spirit as manifested 
in a thousand ways, but above all as character- 
istically exemplified in the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research,”’ was the answer. 


The answer was a good one. Not only in the 
nobility of its conception, not only in the liber- 
ality of its foundation, but most of all in the unity 
of its execution is the Rockefeller Institute an 
ideal for the world — the Greatest Thing in 
America. 


Here labor the three greatest living medical 
scientists, bound together shoulder to shoulder 
and heart to heart, by a common ideal of bring- 
ing health and happiness to mankind. No fight- 
ing, no wrangling for ‘credit’? or ‘‘honor”’. 
Just work, intelligent, conscientious, careful, and 
above all, resultful work. And how is it done? 
How can they sink their individual differences 
for the common good? Are they all of one origin 
and of one race? Hardly. 


Alexis Carrel is a Frenchman, born, reared and 
educated in Lyons, France. Simon Flexner is an 
American Jew, born in Kentucky, of German 
parentage. He was educated in the University 
of Louisville, and took Post-Graduate courses in 
the Universities of Strassburg and Berlin. Thus 
his education in its German-American character 
paralleled his German-American origin. Hideyo 
Noguchi, a full-blooded Jap, was born, reared 
and educated in Japan. He was graduated from 
the Tokyo Medical College. 


Here are three men of different nationalities 
and different races, three natives of the very 
countries now flying at each other’s throats in 
Europe and Asia. They are working together 
with one purpose. The results of their work 
speak for themselves. What they have accom- 
plished is acknowledged by the medical profession 
of the world. They have pointed the way to the 
eradication of Typhoid Fever. They have made 
curable diseases hitherto thought incurable, 
notably Lockjaw and Spinal Meningitis. They 
have blazed a road on which we are steadily 
Striding towards a higher standard of health, 
which means a higher degree of happiness for 
all of the people. 


Foreigners often ask, Americans themselves 
often wonder, whether the heterogeneous ele- 
ments which go to make up the American people 
are really amalgamating. Do they fight one an- 
other and endanger the older Americans, the 
immigrants of an earlier period; or do they 
unite and help each other and their chosen 
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country? The answer is here and now. America, 
the new country, the “‘ Dollar Land” where only 
“‘money talks,” has taught “cultured” Europe 
many a lesson, but never in its history has the 
real lesson of humanity been brought home to 
bloody Europe as to-day. America’s mixed 
population, often spoken of as ‘‘the dregs of 
Europe,” is ‘making good.”” The Melting Pot 
is become a reality. 


The Rockefeller Institute is not an isolated 
instance. It is rather the finest flower of a spirit 
of co-operation blooming everywhere. The new 
spirit which all hope will exist in Europe at the 
end of this war, can well be modelled on the 
American Spirit — America, the country where 
the Frenchman, the German Jew, and the Jap 
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are working fogether for the benefit of their 
fellow men. 
- 


Boss Barnes of Albany deems the Woman 
Suffrage movement ‘“‘unimportant.’’ Give ear 
to him: 

“The women are working in the wrong direction, trying 
to use politics to accomplish reforms. That's a mistake. 
Politics is to keep the people satisfied.” 

Mr. Barnes is the head and front of the Repub- 
lican machine in New York State, and therefore 
is an authority on politics. In other words, he 
knows how to “‘ keep the people satisfied.””, When 
women stop trying to work reforms through 
politics, they will be as fit to mould and to guide 
public opinion as Mr. Barnes is. 

















THE GREATEST THING IN AMERICA 
Peace on Earth, Good Will and Service to Men 4 
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By HORATIO WINSLOW 


STANZA THE FIRST 
Wolf, the Saxon, Bewails His Lot 


OLF, bravest of the Saxons, 
Wailed his woe wanly : 
He loved Hilda, 

Child of his overlord 
Hilda, plighted to Harold. 
Had Wolf lived in days of old 
Instead of those times 

He would have torn Hilda 
From her father’s house 
And carried her resisting 
To his own dwelling. 


Now that you get the point, 
We'll skip the next five hundred years 
And go on with the story. 


TALE NUMBER TWO 
Rupert de Ghent Bewails His Lot 


It is five hundred years later. Rupert de 
Ghent loves the lady Stella 
Stella, betrothed to the Count 
of Burgundy. He speaks to 
her his words of love. 

**Nay, Stella,”’ he exclaims 
in his quaint Sixteenth Cen- 
tury diction, ‘‘ did we but live 
in the brave days of Wolf, 
my ancestor, instead of these 
degenerate times, I would 
eftsoon sling thee over my 
shoulder even as Wolf bore 
away his maid Hilda. But 
now, alas si 

Are you hep already? If 
not, read the next two cantos 
and you'li see what we're 
driving at. 


BOOK THREE 
Jones Bewails His Lot 


Five hundred years had 
passed, though practically no- 
body at the Vandermere din- 
ner dance was thinking about five hundred years, 
or even about one hundred years, or any other 
stretch of time except the minute at hand. 

You see, Dorothy Vandermere was announcing 
her engagement to that perfectly topping fellow, 
Bobby Pelican, of the old New York Pelicans, 
and of course all Suburbania was excited. The 
girls were glad that Dorothy was exiting, and 
sorry because she had caught Bobby, while all 
the fellows were glooms at the mere notion of 
Dorothy going away from there. Besides, Old 
Man Vandermere was not only Dorothy’s father, 
but he had a pot of money. 

Among all the sore brigade, however, nobody 
was sorer or more disconsolate than George 
Jones. You see it was this way with George—— 


But let’s go on with the story and get to it 
generally. 

A June night. So, between dances, instead of 
going into the conservatory (and, anyhow, the 
Vandermere’s didn’t have a conservatory), the 
young couples walked out into the Vander- 
mere’s garden. 

George was out there with Dorothy, and very 
sad about the Universe, too. 

“If only we weren’t living in these degenerate 
times,”” he said, hotly. ‘‘Why, five hundred 
years ago, when my ancestor, Rupert de Ghent, 
was in love with the daughter of the Earl of 
Hawminster, do you know what he did? He just 
forced his way into the castle and threw her 
across his saddlebow and carried her off to the 
hermit at the cross-roads, and they were mar- 
ried. But to-day——’’ He snorted contemptu- 
ously. 

‘**Please, George,”” Dorothy laid a pleading 
hand on his arm, ‘‘don’t be so down-hearted. 
Try to cheer up. Let’s get into the electric 
and take one last little spin down the road just 
for old time’s sake.”’ 

Sadly he agreed, and pushed back the garage 





“Oh, he’s going to marry us,”’ explained Dorothy quietly 


door while she ran the vehicle into the soft star- 
light. From the doorway Bobby Pelican shouted 
to them, but she only waved her hand. Once 
clear on the road she pressed the high-speed 
button. 

‘Where are we going?’’ demanded George, 
in some amazement, as they ticked off the sixth 
mile. 

**Oh, just for a ride. Aren’t the stars big to- 
night —and close?” 

Just then a shooting star happened. 

“‘What’s this?’’ he asked, some minutes later, 
as she put on the brake in front of a small frame 
house. ; 

‘Why this is where Abijah Jenks, better known 
as ‘The Marrying Justice,’ lives.’’ 





Illustrated by GORDON ROSS 


She jumped lightly to the ground and pulled 
him after her. ‘‘But—-but what’s a justice of 
the peace got to do with us?”’ asked George, 
feeling queer in his head. 

“Oh, he’s going to marry us,’’ explained 
Dorothy, quietly. ‘‘An elopement, you know. 
I telephoned him an hour ago, and he said he’d 
bovrengy. ...” 

And remember, if you aren’t wise to things 
now you will be as soon as you’ve finished the 
next instaiiment. 


THE FOURTH ACT 


Conclusion— Which the Reader is Left 
to Draw for Himself 


(it is at the dinner table twelve years later. 
George is explaining to a friend all about his 
romantic marriage. Mrs. George (Dorothy 
Vandermere that was) presides on the other side 
of the table. George, Junior, aged ten, is also 
among those present. On the wall opposite Mrs. 
George is an age-battered portrait of a vivacious 
lady. It is the likeness of Stella, who became the 
wife of Rupert de Ghent five 
hundred years before. 

GEORGE ( conciuding his 
tale): So I just made up my 
mind to take things into my 
own hands like old Rupert de 
Ghent did. Big party going 
on at her house — I wasn’t 
even invited but I walked 
right in; grabbed Dor; chucked 
her into her dad’s auto; car- 
ried her off to a J. P.; and 
by the time the other fellow 
came up we were hitched. Did 
it by main force, b’gad! Didn’t 
I, Dor?” 

MRS. GEORGE (like the 
tactful wife she is): 1 shall 
never forget it. 

GEORGE, JUNIOR: Mam- 
ma, when I grow up will I 
carry off some girl and marry 
her? 

MRS. GEORGE: Yes, in- 
deed, dear, all your ancestors 
are famous for that sort of thing. (Mrs. 
George looks up at the portrait of Stella, wife 
of Rupert, and is not surprised to observe that 
member of the Sabine Sisterhood handing her 
a slow, sophisticated wink.) 





“Like old Rupert de Ghent did” 
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THE 
THE LOVERS 
A Duet 
HE: Come, beauteous lady, let’s indite 
A note to Santa Claus to-night. 
SHE: It’s years since such a stunt I’ve done 
It really would be heaps of fun. 
HE: I'll start it then; ‘‘Dear Santa Claus, 
We’re writing this to you because é 
SHE: * because we wish to make it plain 
What gifts we most desire to gain.” 
HE: ‘Now I, for instance, ask for verve 
And courage and sufficient nerve 
To tell my wondrous lady fair 
The things I, somehow, do not dare. 
Oh, bring me strength to tell her of 
My deep and most abiding love ia 
SHE: “I ask, Dear Santa, eyes to see 
And ears to hear if he means me.” 
HE: Surely, my dearest, I mean you, 
And you love me? 
SHE: Of course, I do! 
HE: Then we won’t write that note, because 


we need no gifts from Santa Claus! 


RECIPROCITY 
VERY SPARSELY-GOWNED LADY (in jewelry 
Store) : | want to see your pins. 
MAN CLERK: That’s only fair. Ican see yours. 


- 


The successful man is the one who can keep 
his mind on his work without keeping his work 
on his mind. 


LIFE OF THE CHRISTMAS 


A NATURAL MISTAKE 


**What sort of aschool is ’Leazer Tudwinker’s 
niece goin’ to, up to the city ?”’ 

**A Controversy of Music, I b’lieve they call 
it; she’s learnin’ to be a choir singer.”’ 


SOB STUFF 


SOCIETY DADDY: My son, it is the dearest 
wish of my heart to see you divorced and 
settled down before I die! 

SOCIETY SON: But, dad, I could hardly do 
that on my income, with alimony as high as it 
is now! 


P 














The Question Before the House 
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SAY IT YOURSELF 


“ ,”’ E said as she opened the door. 
I shook the snow off my coat. The wind howled 
dismally, and she quickly shut the door to keep 
out the swirling snow. 

ssa ,’ she said, piteously, “ 

xs »’ I replied, enigmatically, and 
followed her into the parlor. 

ws ?”’ she inquired, anxiously. 

= *» I asseverated and nodded 
cruelly. At which she buried her head in her 
arms. 

TTC at a ss 

sis ......,”” I answered, firmly. 

™ ,” she cried, furiously. 

I shrugged my shoulders and said, indiffer- 
ently, “ we 

She quieted her 


sobs, and was silent for a 


while. Then, “‘ ,” she sighed, resign- 
edly. 

ee ,””’ I replied. 

$i ,”’ she looked up shyly as she 
said this. 


" ,” I said, laughingly. 
She rose unsteadily and came toward me. 
I took her in my arms. 


LOGICAL 


**I wish to get, if you please— ah!— some doc- 
tored whiskey,” timidly stated the man who 
seemed unused to visit a barroom. ‘At least, 
I presume that is the kind I want, as it is for 
medical purposes.” 











Fred Stone in “Chin-Chin,” at the Globe Theatre, is a valuable 
example to those who recognize rhythm as the foundation of 
education, of life itself. The advocates of the Dalcroze, the Montessori, indeed, any 
of the new-fangled inventions for making miserable the lives of children, might study with 
profit the rhythmic energy of the extraordinary young man in Manager Dillingham’s very 
successful Musical Fantasy. Apart altogether from his versatility as a low-comedian 

a “lowness”’ that proves him to be the possessor of a “high brow’’—Mr. Stone is a 
gymnast of rare strength and agility. But always is he rhythmic and graceful; graceful 
even when he is indulging in one of his broad burlesques of tango or ragtime. When 
with the elastic and responsive Violet Zell he dances what is mockingly entitled ‘Danse 
Poetique,” he displays the profoundest rhythmical mastery. Those complicated move- 
ments of his are coordinate, and revealed by a male dancer I have never seen them in such 
perfection, and I’ve watched Michael Mordkin and other “prima donne,” with both 
dismay and admiration. That Fred Stone envelopes his various dancings with abundant 
humor need not throw us off the track. He can be a clown painting his effects with a 
broad and antic brush, and he can clown subtly—cross-rhythms, syncopated, or irregular 
as a czardas. As for impersonations of still-life, what actor ever compassed such a 
wonderful picture as the Scarecrow in “The Wizard of Oz"? Mr. Stone will never 
duplicate that unique performance. Nor need he. His is essentially a universal tempera- 
ment. He cannot be long penned behind any formula, any single character. He is pro- 
tean. His is the very virtuosity of rhythm. The idealization of epilepsy. He is also 
Mephistophelian—a benevolent Mephistopheles. His mild diabolism melts the hearts of 
children and makes merry the elders. And—but this sort of praise won’t do for a bril- 
liant chap like Fred Stone. Presently I'll be regarding him as the Eternal Harlequin that 
lurks in the heart of all male mankind, or as a symbol. No, Fred is not a symbol of any- 
thing. As well call Dave Montgomery a cymbal! But few actors I can recall seems to 
enjoy his work like Stone. That’s one reason for his popularity. 


Rhythmical Fred 


They do everything in “‘Chin-Chin,” aided by a picturesque 
background and plenty of clever entertainers. The youngest chorus 
girls | ever saw~—much below the “broiler” age—are there, and the usual sentimental 
singing of sentimental songs; an exception being the pyrotechnical staccati of Belle Story, 
who evidently has studied colorature roles like Lackme and Dinorah. The scenic pro- 
fusion is remarkable. Some of the separate “acts’’ would make the fortune of a lesser 
piece. Those saxaphonists are amusing. But, after all, it is with the memory of 
Stone—Fred, the Inimitable— that you leave the theatre. Nothing is sacred to him save 
rhythm -rhythms as fluid as new-laid milk, or as rigid as a dislocated stove-pipe. As a 
ventriloquist he is side-splitting; as Paderewski, at a mechanical piano, he improves upon 
Harry Dixey’s “ turn”’ in the “ Adonis” revival, and as a bare-backed rider he is positively 
demoniacal. The show is sure to stay here the season; perhaps two. It is for young or 
old, well or ailing. As Goldsmith said: “‘He would raise a horse-laugh in the pews of a 
Tabernacle ”’ - or words to that effect. See Stone or die. 


What They Do 


“Mary” will never go first in the list of Henry Arthur 
Jones’ plays, for it is hardly a playlet, merely an anecdote 
interpreted with malicious charm—or charming maliciousness— by Marie Tempest, at the 
Comedy Theatre. Yet ‘‘ Mary Goes First” is a more veracious picture of life and of a 
certain temperament than Mr. Shaw’s flower-girl in “Pygmalion’—which doesn’t say 
much, after all. However, the main thing is “‘ Mary,” for “Mary” is Marie Tempest. I saw 
the little comedy last December, at the Playhouse, London. Kenyon Musgrave, Graham 
Brown, John Alexander, and Herbert Ross were in the cast then, and are here now with 
Miss Tempest; the others are new. I liked the London Lady Bodsworth better (Mics 
Hamley Clifford). But the chief thing is Miss Tempest, and she is, as ever, Our Sweet 
Marie. 


Tempestuous ‘‘ Mary”’ 


“The Law of George Brvadhurst calls his “Law of the Land” a melodrama, 
the Land” thereby demonstrating his wisdom. Melodrama it is, with all the melo- 

dramatic implications—sobs and sudden death, love and bloody mur- 
der, a sweet child and an astute butler before whose astuteness the entire detective 
force is discomfited. I’ve forgotten Julia Dean’s tears and the fiendish cruelty of Charles 
Lane, but I can’t forget the measured speech and massive cunning of Harry Lillford, the 
““Chetwood” of the piece, at the Forty-Eighth Street Theatre. For that polished perfor- 
mance I would sit out again all the unrealities of Mr. Broadhurst’s thrilling melodrama. 
A new butler in theatre-land is news indeed. ‘“‘Chetwood” would not be amiss in a 
Wilkie Collins novel or a Conan Doyle play. The police inspector, by the veteran George 
Fawcett, is a capital bit of character acting. 





When I first made the acquaintance across the footlights of 
Alla Nazimova, it was in a little hall off the Bowery, and the play 
was Ibsen’s “‘ Master Builder.” A great Russian actor, Orleneff, was the fantastic archi- 
tect, and Hilda was impersonated with a freshness, a clearly thought out conception, and 
technically flawless performance, that involuntarily the jaded dramatic critic’ jaded, as 
ever, by a plethora of stupid plays and worse actors—sat up and said, like a true believer 
in the Koran of art: “ Alla be praised!”” And we did praise her, overpraised her, almost 
forgot the greater artist, Paul Orleneff. Later we saw these Russian players at the 
Lexington Avenue Theatre, in Dostoiewsky’s “Karamazov Brothers,” and again we 
bubbled over about the impersonation of Nazimova. No wonder! She made a very 
undramatic character—that is, in the stage version—quite viable and fascinating. Her 
subsequent successes in English-speaking parts are stage history. With reservations | 
admired her Hedda Gabler, and only with reservations can I admire her “Diana Laska” 
in “‘ That Sort,” a new play by Basil Hastings, at the Harris Theatre. The play is not the 
thing, and Madame Nazimova is; and, for her admirers—who are so numerous that the 
Nazimova cult is still in existence—there are several sides of her individuality exploited 
and appreciated. I confess I’m one of the old guard, and thoroughly enjoyed her exotic 
art. 


A Bushel of Plays 


The Punch and Judy Theatre appropriately threw open its doors to a new play, 
“The Marriage of Columbine,” by Harold Chapin. It was first acted by Miss Horniman’s 
players at Manchester. It is a pretty, but, at the close, an inconsequential trifle, though 
beginning admirably, but petering out in the sands of conventional theatrical sentimen- 
tality. The company at this new theatre, headed by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hopkins, is 
excellent. 


Naturaliy, anyone who has witnessed Charles and Rose Coghlan in “Diplomacy,” 
will cavil at the latest revival (Empire Theatre), by William Gillette, Marie Doro, and 
others. I can go further back than the Coghlans, back to Lester Wallack, to the Ban- 
crofts, John Hare, Forbes-Robertson, and the Kendals. But, as in the case of John 
Drew’s brief revival of “‘A Scrap of Paper,” this newest version of “‘Diplomacy” must 
be viewed through lenient spectacles. I can’t see Marie Doro as Dora— too many familiar 
artistes of greater power get in the way; nor am I vastly intrigued by the Charles 
Beauclere of Mr. Gillette, which is not a rounded portrait. it’s a question of new wine in 
a very old bottle, i. e., the application to an essentially artificial play of latter-day realistic 
methods. Shift your point of view, however, and your well-founded objections may 
seem beside the mark. For my part, I would have all revivals of plays a half century 
old presented in the costume and spirit of their era. We stick to such details in the cape 
and sword, drama or comedy; then why not to Sardou? I like “Traviata” and “La 
Dame aux Camellias’’—sung or acted in the costume of the period. Mr. Van Seyffertitz 
played “Stein” in the right key, so did Mr. Majeroni as “Orloff.” The rest were dated 
A. D., 1915. Sardou would be astonished, could he get a furlough from the playwright’s 
horse-heaven, to hear the way the old bones of his play rattle so agreeably on Broadway 


Such is the magic of Dickens that almost any play-carpenter can saw out planks 
from his novels, and nail them haphazard style for the public delectation. This doesn’t 
mean that Louis N. Parker has failed in his attempt to give “David Copperfield” a dra- 
matic skeleton. On the contrary, he has succeeded in spots where his predecessors have 
floundered. I remember a version produced by Mrs. John Drew at the old Arch Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, when Barton Hill was “‘ Dan’! Peggotty,”’ and Lizzie Price the “ Little 
Em'ly.”” Well, I enjoyed much more Emmett Corrigan’s embodiment at Wallack’s Theatre, 
where Mr. Parker’s “arrangement’’— too long—is called “The Highway of Life.” 
(It is now on the road.) No true lover of Dickens will be altogether disappointed, for 
there are always plums in every Dickens theatrical pudding, such as this one. I didn’t much 
care for the “ Micawber” or “Little Em’ly,”’ but the “Uriah Heep” of O. P. Heggie was 
admirable. This versatile English actor was literally the Lion of Mr. Shaw’s thrice 
delightful “‘ Androcles and the Lion,” in London last year, a richly humorous comedy, that 
stirred up the orthodox, and, as the English are nothing if not self-righteous, Mr. Shaw 
was again made a victim of “ middle-class morality.” But Mr. Heggie will not soon be 
forgotten by the London children and timid country curates (secretly liberal in matters 
of early Christian doctrines) who saw the witty play at the St. James’ Theatre. 


Of the present offerings at the Little Theatre, “A Pair of Silk Stockings,” by Cyril 
Harcourt, and “My Lady’s Dress,”” by Edward Knoblauch, at the Playhouse (now Oli 
tour), it may be said, without fear of contradiction, that there is in both entertainment 
for all manner of tastes. They are charming. Charming, too, is Elsie Ferguson in “ The 


Outcast,” at the Lyceum. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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HOW TO FOOL HAWKSHAW 


It took Mr. Rudolf Varpetich, a Hungarian who 
is secretary to the Boston Opera Company, three 
months to get back to the United States from 
Paris, where the opening of the war had found 
him. He had many rude experiences. But his 
wife was a New Hampshire woman. That says 
it. They got back. When a New Hampshire 
woman wants to get back, she gets back; and if 
she has a husband, he gets back, too. 


But there is one thing in the story of Mr. 
Varpetich that is rather puzzling. He was on 
board an oil-tanker, bound for the land of the 
free and the good place to be. The tanker was 
stopped by a British cruiser. Now get this: 


“However, Mr. Varpetich was able to disguise 
himself as an American, and the ship was per- 
mitted to proceed.” 


“To disguise himself as an American.”” What 
we want to know is, how a man does disguise 
himself as an American? What does he wear? 
What does he say? How does he act? 


Of course, a man could chew gum. That is 
strictly American; but rather a thin, elastic, and 
penetrable disguise. Does he talk through his 
nose, and say, with a drawl: ‘‘I reckon so’’? 
But all Americans do not talk through their 
noses, and some of them ‘“‘ guess,”’ or “‘ expect,” 
instead of ‘‘reckoning.’”” Would the commander 
of a British cruiser know that fact? Or did Mr. 


Sy Richard Le Gallienne 





I read a book, the other day, 

Or tried to, I should rather say ; 

A book delusively “de luxe,” 
Externally a book of books, 

Of binding fair, of paper fine, 
Inside—not one redeeming line. 

Now, as the songless page I sought 

In vain for music or for thought, 

A sudden sweetness filled my ear, 

As though a bird was singing near 
And yet far-off, and strangely clear ; 
And with the song there came to me 
The leafy rustle of a tree. 

Wondering at this, I listened long 

To find whence came this hidden song 
Oddly enough, the music welled 

From the dull volume that I held! 

Yet in the book was not one word 
That made one think of tree or bird. 

I pondered long this ghostly thing 

A book that of itself did sing! 

Then in my head a strange thought sprang 
it was the paper’s self that sang! 

This paper once had been a tree, 

A happy, laughing, rustling tree, 

And in her boughs a nightingale 
Nested and told her piteous tale, 

The song that makes the moon turn pale. 
Then, by malign machinery 

Mangled to pulp, the happy tree 
Became the paper that I see; 

Yet, though thus pressed and stitched in reams 
The tree of its old woodland dreams, 
And still within these songless leaves 
The nightingale its music weaves. 


Varpetich recite the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion? Or, producing a baseball from his hip- 
pocket, did he demonstrate that he could throw 
a curve? 

This is a mighty interesting speculation. We 
may all be in a position some day when we should 
like to prove that we are Americans. What 
makeup shall we wear? Probably the safe bet 
is to do one or all of these three things: (1) 
Spend money like an intoxicated seaman; (2) 
lard your conversation with references to the 
Great White Way; (3) speak with grudging en- 
thusiasm of the attractions of London, Paris, and 
Berlin, and then sigh and say, “‘ But little old 
Kokomo* for me, after all.’’ 

* Or similar American metropolis. 
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at that era. 


with literature and had invested 
her last pippin in a fotowriting 
course scheduled to net her any- 
where from three to ten thous- 
and a year, depending on the 
leisure time put in. Though 
neighbors deemed her work far_ | 
superior to the average stuff 
hitting the screen, shehad batted | 
for .0OO all season in the sce- 


[ 
\ 
nario league. And yet the mean 
old ads persisted in telling about 
those two inexperienced Maine 
farmhands who were buying 
limousines for relatives with the 
money made in collecting plots 
between chores. 


The Caliph gave a sympa- 
thetic ear to the recital and after | 
allowing ’twas a shame to treat 
a lady thataway asked for an | 
introduction to the latest of the 
rejection family. Thereupon 
Madame Des Pommes drew 
forth a manuscript, explaining 
that it had been charged with 
having a plot too original and 
tradition-destroying to spring in | 
the nickel houses just yet. 


“By Hassan, ’tis a_ fresh 
theme, indeed,”’ declared the 
Caliph as he glanced at the 
synopsis, which unhaltingly tes- | 
tified that just as the old home 
was going up for the third and | 
last time, Thomas Darksheep, 
the long lost son, appeared in 
the offing and did the rescue act. 
He outbid the village skinflint, 
bought back the old farm, the 
milk route and the good-will of | 
the business, after which he / 
accepted the village plaudits and 
led his proud mother back to a 
little unfinished business in the 
kitchen with the break- 
fast dishes. 










Congratulations for omis- 
sion of white-slave and 
eugenic bunk. You have 
also refrained from 
banging Kaiser Will. 
Washington should 
hear of this heroic 
self-sacrifice. It is 
really of diplomatic 
importance.”” The 
old lady mumbled 
her thanks. 


\ 
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Passing the Bagdad 
depot late one night, 
the Caliph espied an 

old apple womanin tears. 
Caliphlike, he went after 
her story, which proved one 
all too common in Bagdad 
It seems that the 
nonagenarian had been flirting 
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“*But I do believe,’’ continued the Caliph, 
** you ought to put more zip into that last scene. 
Better have the hero tackle the village fore- 
closer and wrassle him off a three-hundred-foot 
cliff. And then don’t forget your Indians.”’ 


*‘What Indians? Who said anything about 
redskins?’’ protested the authoress. 


“*I did,” replied the wiseman. ‘‘They’re in- 
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‘““A stirring adven- 
ture,”’ quoth the watch.” 
Caliph. ‘‘And he 
who suggests moss 
and camphor-balls lies! 





FAULTY DIAGNOSIS 


“Your condition is serious,” confided the nearsighted physician; “ your flesh is 
clammy and your pulse ticks.” 
“Don’t be hasty, doctor,” said the fair patient. 


dispensable. Tack on an extra reel, marry Tom 
and Nell, the village beauty, and send them out 
West to engage in the pioneer business. Now 
for the night attack by the Indians. Husband 
away to an Elks meeting, wife and baby alone. 
Yes there is a baby now, one of the ‘one year 
later’ brand. Will dawn ever come? Now 
throw in a sunrise and a little rough-riding on 
the part of Tom and some three dozen of the 
Garrison boys.”’ 

“‘That’s old stuff,’ sneered the apple woman. 
** Every bit of it.’’ 

‘**Believe me, it’s the old stuff that takes,” 


KNEW 


“You have hold of my wrist- 





firmly declared 
“Give me the old reliable 
every time. Now shift the 
scene from Colorado to Paris and give the 
ladies a chance to see some gowns and night 
life. Tom, falsely accused when the bank fails, 
ieaves with wife and child for Paris.’’ 


the Caliph. 


** What bank are you raving about ?”’ shrieked 
the indignant playwright. 


““Any old bank. Audiences 
insist on financial crashes. You 
young writers make me tired. 
You won’t stand for advice!” 
impatiently exclaimed the Caliph, 
who was beginning to get a bit 
sore himself. 


The venerable dame lapsed 
into silence after this shot, and 
the Caliph continued to advance 
ideas. Before he quit he had 
put two elephants and sundry 
other jungle quadrupeds to work 
in the piece. He explained that 
all the film-makers had the ani- 
mals handy and there was no 
sense in keeping them in idle- 
ness in some livery stable. 


Concerning the question of in- 
troducing the missing necklace 
proposition or the missing state 
document gag, a brief discussion 
arose. A coin was tossed and, 
the old lady winning, it was 
agreed to send the necklace to 
bat in the ninth. A dear old 
friend, the locket containing 
baby’s picture, was almost over- 
looked but the Caliph thought of 
it at the last moment. The 
apple woman had her doubts 
but she did not wish to offend 
her counsellor and the next 
morning she sent the play out 
on the first train. 


The piece was snapped up 
immediately and it scored a 
great hit. Entitled ‘‘ The Moon- 
shiners of New York,”’ it made 
the producing firm rich. A 

|! rival company stole it and 

offered it to eager thousands as 

“If and Why,” a story of a 
woman wronged. Across the water 
the concoction was known as “The 
Doings of Mr. McNutt,”’ the biggest 
comedy in years. 


The Caliph saw the same production 

under five different names that year, 
but the adaptation he liked best was one 
filmed at Bagdad during 
fair week. This was billed 
“The Adventures of My 
Father’s Brother Tom,” 
a thrilling story of in- 
trigue, mystery, 
passion, and a 
hunt for missing 
treasure in the 
sunny South be- 
fore the great e@@ 
Civil War. 
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A BALLAD OF LOVE IN LONDON 
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I had heard of the grey of London, the fogs like a heavy shroud, 

That covered the ancient city and wrapped it in a cloud; 

And I had read in many a book and heard from many a tongue { 

Of the long relentless London rain, whose song is never sung I 
Grey days, sad days, days of dread and gloom, # 
And nights of dark foreboding like the silent tomb. | 
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But when I went to London, where soon or late one goes, 

I met an English maiden, with a face like an English rose ; 

Her eyes were a bit of heaven, her hair was a magic cloud 

And little I knew of the long, long rain, or the fogs like a heavy shroud! 
In candlelight and firelight, beyond Trafalgar Square, / 
O London was a bright town, London was so fair! 
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I had heard of the dripping eaves on lonely Winter nights, 
The mist that covered the Thames at dusk, and the half-extinguished lights ; 
The loneliness in the heart of the world, the desolation there 
But I found all joy, all love, all life, beyond Trafalgar Square ! 

Sad town, mad town, town of tears and shame 

But O, to me a glad town—and blessed be her name! 














I had dreamed of dimness, and darkness everywhere, 

For folk had said that London was anything but fair; 

And yet upon her withered cheek I spied a rose’s red, 

And in her eyes a glory, and a crown upon her head! 
With lovelight and firelight and candlelight, how fair 
Was wonderful old London beyond Trafalgar Square ! 























Verses By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE Paintincs sy W. H. BARRIBAL, oF LonDoN Decorations sy RODNEY THOMSON 
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FROM THE FRONT 


When the United States has its World War, the 
news will appear thus in European journals 


UNITED STATES, Dec. Ist. (From an un- 
named point deleted by the censor.) Heavy firing 
has been heard off Little Rock. Little Rock is 
the principal seaport of Hoboken. 


A detachment of French have been cut to 
pieces by the peasants of 
St. Louis while trying to 





THE CRISIS 
CECIL IDLEROX: Mothah, I’ve come to the conclusion that one of us will have 
to give up cigarettes—there must be some distinction between the sexes. 


Nevada is said to be heavily mined. Fighting 
is constant on Long Island. A regiment of real- 
estate promoters has trimmed everybody who 
has set foot on the land. 


A regiment of Trust Magnates engaged in 
lawless depredations were put to flight by a 
small detachment of Germans, who were 
armed, every man, with a high-power sub- 
poena. The magnates disappeared completely. 






Conditions in the besieged city of New York 
are frightful. Several families have been with- 
out champagne and lobster for three days. 
Many others have been forced to live within 
their incomes. There is great suffering. The 
Government’s order that the people must pay 
cash for one per cent. of their purchases has 
aroused a storm of protest. 


The Austrians still continue to seize the rail- 
roads. They took the 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 





stop a Sunday ball game. 


Beautiful Niagara 
Falis have been ruined 
by shells during the 
bombardment of Buffa- 
lo. A regiment of cab- 
drivers and souvenir- 
postal-cards-stand pro- 
prietors fought bitterly 
to protect their only 
means of sustenance. 

Thirty thousand Ger- 
mans have perished 
from thirst during a 
forced march through 
Kansas. Milwaukee is 
said to have been their 
objective. 

The Metropolitan 
Taxi- drivers, a crack 
regiment, were attacked 
this morning by an Eng- 
lish army corps, and 
during the fight were 
ordered to ‘‘ Charge.” 
The command was liter- 
ally obeyed. The Eng- 





yesterday. Its rolling 
stock, however, was 
useless. It was also 
rumored that they had 
captured the Board of 
Directors. Later the 
captures proved to be 
dummies. The Erie was 
next seized. The 
officiats of the road 
saved one train, cleverly 
disguising it by washing 
the windows. 


The heroes of the na- 
tion to-day are Billy Sun- 
day and T. Roosevelt. 
Pursued by ten thousand 
Japs yesterday p.m., 
these two sterling fight- 
ers fell back, for stra- 
tegic reasons, toward a 
large hall. Entering, they 
withdrew to the platform. 
Their pursuers filled the 
building and capture 
seemed inevitable when 
the two turned suddenly 














lish lost even the clothing 
on their backs. 





FAIR, BUT FICKLE 


and talked the entire 
command to death. 











SKIN THE CAT! 


Catskins! Send ’em by express, by parcel 
post, by freight, by messenger—any old way. 
The sheriff of Bransberg, East Prussia, wants 
"em. He wants all he can get of ’em. Remove 
them from the cats, and forward at the sheriff’s 
expense. He will divorce them from any remain- 
ing lives, and make them up into body-belts and 
mitten for the Prussian soldiers. Catskins! 


The sheriff says they’re the finest things in 
the world to prevent rheumatism. This will 
give your exertions the aspect of a medical, 
philanthropic movement. It won’t seem so much 
like assassination. If the old lady on the second 
floor suspects you of putting her pussy to the 
knife, tell her in what a good cause the thing 
was done. Tell her of the poor Prussian soldiers 
in the trenches, and how they enjoy those maltese 
mittens. Ask her if she doesn’t really think 
pussy disappeared in a noble cause, and remind 
her that, as things stand, there will be no more 
little ones to drown. 


Oh, this is good! There are a thousand cats 
within a stone’s-throw of every home that would 
make the loveliest body-belts imaginable. 
Whether the sheriff is correct in his contention 
that they will prevent rheumatism, our patent- 
medicine almanac sayeth not, but there are a lot of 
other things a catskin is good for -- provided the 
cat has been removed from it. Among these 
ills may be named: insomnia, canary-birds, food 
on dining-room tables, and the Malthusian doc- 
trine. Moreover, a well-cured catskin has no 
claws, does not get its tail under your foot when 
you cross a dark room at midnight, does not 
jump into your dress-suit and place its coal- 
cellar feet on your shirt-bosom, and does not 
breathe germs into baby’s face. A skinned cat 
is a good cat. A catless skin is a good skin. If 
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SANTA CLAUS, CO-RESPONDENT 


“1 knew something like this would happen to me sooner or later!” 


there is any virtue in this free advertisement, 
the sheriff of Bransberg ought to have enough 
skins inside of asixmonth to mitten the landwehr, 
the landsturm, the uhlans —and have enough left 
over to fit out the General Staff. 


TWO MINUTES OFF 


MAY: I hear that Mrs. Dyer’s tea room in the 
shopping district has been a great success. 
BESS: Yes, the women couldn’t resist her 
special 4.58 o’clock tea. 
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THE NEWS IN RLME 


Verses by DANA BURNET Illustrations by MERLE JOHNSON 











The Christmas Spirit, clad in snows, Two million dollars worth of shoes 


And looking very jolly, Were purchased by the Allies ; 
Sir Enver Pasha said he’d lead 
The holy Turkish sallies. 


The Goeben was insulted by 


Is busy at the window sills, 
A-tying up the holly. 
The strife in Europe clouds a sky 


That should be clear and sunny ; A flock of Russian gunners; 


P 
But hereaway The lovely BNnOW 
The folk are gay, Fell high and low, 
And all is milk* and honey. And Santa shined his runners. 
*At ten cents a quart. aw , . ? 
A Cincinnati person’s mind 

Was blanked by quafling liquor; 
The Sick Man of the troubled East 


Is daily growing sicker. 


Our Uncle Sam, unlimited, 
Has planned to share his hamper 








With those upon whose fractured fanes 





The war has placed a damper Miss Farrar’s “ Carmen” earns a place 
_ is Revue of Re: . 

Long Island, land of miracles, In a y — of Re wietaabe 

1 © . » pegs a » > » 

Now claims a blushing oyster ; re French defense 


: Is very dense 
Karth stands below The Turks released a careless bomb oe ae 
‘ ANd mincemeal is in season. 
rhe mistletoe, At Betsy Ross’s banner ; . 
And Teddy’s in a cloister. Pome. Vi a ss , : , ; 
Y . t we Pm omar ~ d ner Mexico The Russian Empress told the world 
ith sangfroid in his manner. TH mi alee 
1at husband Tzar was winning: 
Tom Osborne said that he would be Carnegie says he isn’t sure . : a 
4 “ae ; ” That} 1 , A prophet said the well-known globe 
A warden bold and upright; nat he will go to heaven W< ar 
ould suddenly stop spinning. 
The doctors say we die so soon But why, say we zs ar J ee 
- : a - J? : ’ A regiment of Irish troops 
Peg » > tht. » r¢ ’ ° ° . 
ecause we do not sup rig at This mode aty Was penalized for slugging ;! 
The Kaiser still would like to go And William’s foes are seven. 


Valjevo fell 
Mid shot and shell, 
And we are going Spugging. 


To Dunkirk and to Dover; 
What guns we’ve got 


Are short of shot 
; Page 9 ‘We understand that this deplorable incident bas been 
And Mr. Schwab’s in clover. referred to The Hague. 
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lbrawn in Varis at a personal interview 
by Mr. M. DE ZAYAS, 
especially for PUCK 


HENRI MATISSE 


Post-Impressionist 


CHRISTMAS QUERIES 


**What would be nice for Pa? 
What shall I get for Bill? 

What have you bought for Ma? 
What would be good for Lil? 


‘*What shall I get the kid? 
How would some soldiers be? 

Got him some? Oh, you did? 
Get him some more for me. 


“Wish I knew what to get; 
Think he would like a tie? 
Seems sort of skimpy, yet 
I dunno what to buy. 


“Tell me, and tell me quick, 
What I'shall get for You; 

Tell me—and take your pick. 
Don’t want a thing? You do! 


**Gee, but it’s fierce and tough! 
Wish it was twice a year; 
Once isn’t half enough 
Gosh, and it’s almost here.”’ 





AN IMPORTANT LINE 


a HOUSE MANAGER: I see you use that old stall—‘‘I know what 
do. While waiting for Percy I'll practice my little song and dance.” 

Cut it out, 

THE ROUGH SOUBRETTE: Great Heavings, man! I gotta have some 
*cuse for my specialty. | 
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= SOMEWHERE in this world = 
= there’s someone who would ap- = 
= preciate a gilt from you, even if roe = 
= it cost only a dollar. Puck is a = 
= dollar gift that we will send for = 
= thirteen weeks, with your compli- 4s = 
= . eG . — 
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THIRD BIG MONTH 


George Broadhurst’'s Thrilling Drama 


rHE LAW $& LAND 
4 Al THE 
WITH JULIA DEAN 
Anda super ist including George bkawcett — Milton Sills 
VMatine Thursday and Saturday at 245. Luvenings 815 
Jhursday Matinee, Best Seats $1.50 





Cohan & Harris’ Brway & 45th St. Tel. 287 Bryant 
ASTOR E&v’gs 8.15. Mats Wed. & Sat. 2.15 


COHAN & HARRIS PRESENT 
Geo. M. Cohan’s Newest Play 


«THE MIRACLE MAN” 


From the Frank L. Packard Story 


CANDLER Brest. Wer s2nd Sib 
dveninugs 8.20 Mats, Wed . & Sat. 2.20 


BIGGEST HIT IN 25 YEARS 
COHAN & HARRIS present 
(hy arrangement with Arthur Hopkins) 


THE NEw PLAY «6 QON TRIAL” 


By E. L. Reizenstein Seats 8 weeks ahead 


HIPPODROME 2% 


Mayyround of a nation and home of novelties, presenting 


WARS OF THE WORLD 


Evenings Choice Orch. Seats at $1.50 
at 8 1,000 Gallery Seats at 25c. & 50c. 


= Cc bi l A N’S Theatre, B’way, 43d St. 
Eves 8.15 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.15 


sz IT PAYS TO {8c 
rare ATYVERTISE &% 
ELTINGE ‘ieiinces Wed. & Sat at 2.20 
A. H. Woods presents 
Angacuty INNOCENT 


Pauline Frederick By George Broadhurst 


REPUBLIC West 42a st. Eves 8.30 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
A.H.Woods " Aplay of New 
presents K ICK 1 York life 
By WILLARD MACK 


With JOHN BARRYMORE, JANE GREY, 
JOSEPHINE VICTOR, Others. 
B’way and 


WINTER GARDEN ory. it 


Evgs at 8 Matinees Tues., Thurs. and Sat. at 2 


DANCING AROUND 


with AL. JOLSON ana 


\’ W. 46th Street. "gs 8. 
k U LTO N = ada Wed. & a $30 
MANAGEMENT H. B. HARRIS ESTATE 


TWIN BEDS 


SELWYN & CO.’S 
LAUGH FESTIVAL 


By Margaret Mayo 
and Salisbury Field 








Company of 125 including BERNARD GRANVILLE 











Theatre Advertising 


JCK is the best li in the kly 

field for reaching the theatre-going 
crowds in conjunction with just and at the 
same time unusually entertaining theatre 
news and gossip. rite for special terms 
for representation in 


“PUCK’S DIRECTORY OF NEW YORK’S 
DRAMATIC OFFERINGS” 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


With the opening of the Grand Opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the musical season of 1914-1915 officially begins. Manager 
Gatti-Cazazza, after infinite pains and perils, has, at last, safely housed 
his flock of song-birds of many nationalities, and, in the harmonies of great music, the 
dissonances of foreign wars are merged and forgotten. From Caruso, the star of stars, to 
the humblest chorus girl (I never yet met a humble chorus girl, but the phrase is a 
filling one for the purpose of antithesis), the Metropolitan Opera forces are vowed 
to their art. Among the operatic novelties announced for 1915, I note one by 
Moussorgsky, the composer of “Boris.” The Boston Symphony Orchestra has visited us; 
the Philharmonic, the New York Symphony Orchestras are discoursing weekly ; Conductors 
Muck, Stransky, and Walter Damrosch are on their respective jobs, and the musical 
goose hangs high. Andreas Dippel has made musical folk his debtor by inaugurating his 
season of operetta at the Forty-Fourth Street Theatre with a tuneful work, “The Lilac 
Domino.” The Kneisel Quartet has been heard in a new quartet, by a Hungarian of the 
Hungarians, Kodaly, and pianists, singers, and violinists are as the sands of the sea. The 
return of Olive Fremstad, greatest of dramatic singers, though in the concert-room, was 
a red-letter occasion. No Wagner interpreter exists to-day like Fremstad. And she is 
American. 


The Musical 
Season Opens 
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ONE OF MANY LETTERS 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY EXPRESS 
51 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
November 24th, 1914 
To the Editor of PUCK. Sir: 

It has remained for PUCK, a humorous publication, to make the most serious and sensi- 
ble suggestion for the conduct of the United States at this critical time that I have yet seen 
made. ‘I am referring, of course, to your idea of making military drill compulsory among 
the undergraduates at our universities and colleges. It is a bully idea, though, of course, 
nothing will be done about it. 

The boys in most of the colleges are too interested in getting to frat dances or giving 
imitations of Ethel Barrymore to take military training as a serious matter. I am afraid 
that if it came to a showdown that it would be very hard for a recruiting office in the United 
States to draw from the Yale-Harvard game. Incidentally I have not noticed the football 
managements of any of these large institutions contributing even a portion of their enor- 
mous receipts to the Red Cross or other similar fund. 

In this matter I speak feelingly. While I never was a student at Cornell, I did spend a 
year in the regiment there, and I happen to know how it was scorned and despised by 
ninety-nine out of a hundred men who drilled in its ranks. 

In the meantime, however, strength to your idea. If I can be of any help to it, call on 
me. Cordially yours, 

EDWARD HUNGERFORD, 
Advertising Manager. 


THE SYMPTOMS 


ETHEL PESTER: What is this foot and mouth disease that the cattlemen 
are all talking about? 
HER MOTHER: I suppose it is something like your father has. 


time he opens his mouth he puts his foot in it. 
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| makes a very useful and enjoyatle gift. 
Recalls Christmas kindness tor many 
days. Appropriate, beneficial and en- 


| joyable, 





Winter is no Joke! 


—__, 











Rain, snow, and bleak winds— 
a beastly combination! Somebod, 
always sick—almost impossible to 
keep fit— 


FUNNY THOUGH that som 
people put up with it, when jp 


Hassau = Bahamas 


they can enjoy wonderful sy 
bathing, golf, tennis, pony racing 
sailing —all winter long! — 
Hotels, furnished villas, and board- 
ing houses—accommodations to suit 
all tastes and purses. 


Write Bahamas Government Agent, 
Suite 41, 303 Fifth Ave., New York 


Change Off 
This Christmas 


and send something that will give 
tangible pleasure for many days and 
nights. A barrel with 10 dozen bottles of 


Grocers and Dealers or 


c. WH. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N.Y. 








September 30, 1813. 

**We strolled along the main street, 
Tom and I, till we came to the Inn 
—and there we argued our politica 
over some good OLD OVERHOLT KYE, 
until the subject was talked out.” 


DIARY 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years 


It’s pure, mellow flavor and 
rare fragrance have helped to 
smooth over many an argument. 

A pledge of sincerity between 
friends. 

Aged in charred oak barrels, 
distilled and bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
















UNPUBLISHED WOODCUT 


G. Washington Crosses Trenton Ferry, Delaware 
River, Christmas, 1776 
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THE GREATER NEED 
LITTLE HORACE: My mamma says maybe you'll give my papa a safety 
razor for Christmas. 
DEPARTMENT STORE SANTA CLAUS: Yes, little man, I think I will. 
LITTLE HORACE: Hadn’t you better keep it and use it yourself? 


Sheed Oranges with a dash of Abbott's Hitters 
are appetizing and healthful. Sample of bitters by 
mail, 25 cts. in stamps 

©. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BABY’S BANK 
Or, Saving Up for Christmas 


EPISODE I 
“See, baby,”’ said mamma, ‘‘see the pretty bank I’ve got you. 


We'll 
put it right here on the table, and every day papa and I will put some 
money in it so that when Christmas time comes baby will be able to buy 
some nice presents for Santa Claus to give to people. Won’t that be nice?”’ 


EPISODE II 
“Gee-whiz!’’ said papa. ‘‘I haven’t got anything smaller than a ten- 
dollar bill, and I can’t change that on the cars. Got any money?” 
“I don’t think I’ve got a speck of change, William!’’ said mamma. 
“Here! Take this quarter out of baby’s bank.” 


EPISODE III 
“Give me some change, quick, William! ’’ cried mamma. 
lable man is here, and I want to buy a few things for dinner.” 
“I’m busted,” replied papa. ‘‘ Take it out of baby’s bank.” 


“The vege- 


EPISODE IV 
“Say, mamma,” said ten-year-old Tommy, ‘‘can I have five cents to go 
to the moving-picture show this afternoon? You promised I could, you know.” 
“So I did, Tommy,’’ said mamma, with a smile. ‘Here’s a nickel 
from baby’s bank. I don’t know what I’ve done with my pocketbook.” 


EPISODES V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, AND SO ON 
The same as the foregoing, with slight immaterial variations. 


‘ FINAL EPISODE 
“Well, baby,” said Uncle Charley, ‘“‘are you going to write a nice long 
letter to Santa Claus this Christmas?” 
“No, I am not,” replied baby, with a stern, significant glance at all 
the members of the family. ‘‘I shall write instead, I think, to the State 
Board of Bank Examiners.” 
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AN IDEA! 


rome simple thing to patent? 


*vrotect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. 


Write for Needed Inventions, 
Your Patent and Your Money.” 


and “How to Get 
RANDOLPH & UO.,, 


Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. ¢ 





A man's mail will 











Read this advertisement caretully It is to 

IF sella particular article designed for one pur 

pose: For a man to give his Mother as a 

YoU Christmas present It is a new idea combi 

nation greeting booklet and sur prise, guaran 

itv please her, probably more than any present she 

ARE ever recely If she doesn’t like it we will gladly refund 

your money If you are & woman—married MAK A 

HIT WITH YOUR MOTHER-IN-LAW by buying one 

of these for your husband to give to his mother Money 

A back if not satistied. Send 60e tuday for best present 
you could possibly 


MAN 


ly give 
Cc. E. VAN RIPER 


18 So. Clinton St., 


E. Orange, N. J. 


99°; Guaranteed 


trades or individuals. 


classifications. 
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The Correct Shirt for Dress Wear 





A CHRISTMAS GIFT (1h 








reach him where no mortal ca 





MAILING LISTS 


covering all classes of business, professions, 
Send for our complete 
catalogue showing national count on 7,000 


Ross-Gould sn. sus. St. Louis 





White Tucked 
At $1.50 


HE SHIRT OF THE HOUR for 

dress—-sometimes called ‘* Mush- 
room Plaits’’a shirt that would be 
hard to find anywhere at $2, and 
that many haberdashers sell for $3. 
Fine fabrics, well 
fashionable, soft, 


The Shirt for Dancing 


made, with the 
turn back cuffs. 


Sent by Parcel Post to Any Point in America 


ABRAHAM «= STRAUS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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THAT NEVER FAILS 


TO PLEASE 


here. 


“IT know Santa Claus has been 
See what he left in 
my stocking.” 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S 


\ 


(The Original, Century-old ) 


Florida Water 


is just as welcome 
and seasonable a 
gift this Christmas 
as it was a hundred 


years ago, 
Delightful for 
Handkerchief, 
Bath or 
Dressing-table. 


Sample size niniled f x cent 


A ' r book 
“A Manual of Health and beauty 


LANMAN & KEMP, 
135 Water St., New York, 
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Pucks, Bolf Idiot 








DRAG IN I have received an interesting letter from Mr. John T. Stoddard, 
author of “‘ The Science of Billiards.” Mr. Stoddard writes with much 
PUTTING understanding of his subject, but i am afraid that he is inclined to fall 


into the errors common to billiard players who try to show the analogy 
between billiards and golf. 
Firstly, as i have often pointed out, there is such complete dissimilarity between a 
billiard table and a putting green, a heavy smooth ivory billiard ball and a small light 
rough golf ball, that i am surprised at the persistence of the comparison. 


Mr. Stoddard is surely erring when he says: “‘ As a matter of fact every putter in 
use starts the ball with a drag. For the ball is never struck above its centre . . .” 

I have shown that the only excuse for loft on a putter is to prevent the production 
of drag. Mr. Stoddard is right in saying: ‘‘ The first motion of a ball which is resting on 
a surface and is hit at half its height is a slide.’"’ But he is wrong when he goes on to say: 
“If struck lower, the ball slides forward, and has at the same time a back-spin.” 


This might be true if the force of 
the blow were exerted in a perfectly 
horizontal line, but Mr. Stoddard over- 
looks the fact that the slight loft of the 
putter, and the slight upward action which 
is so common in putting, cause the force 
of the blow to be directed upwardly 
through the ball. 

This is quite beyond the region of 
doubt. The golf ball may be hit below its 
centre, in fact, most frequently is, and yet 
is sent on its way, not only without back- 
spin, but with pure forward roll. I do it 
probably every other day, and, if Mr. 
Stoddard doubts the feasibility of it, i 
shall be glad, by means of a marked ball 
on a billiard table, to show him how it may 
be done. 





A billiard player delivers a down- 
ward thrust below the centre of a heavy 
ball, and his cue has no loft except the 
curve of the leather tip. This is not a golf proposition at all. Nothing like it in degree 
can be got with the appurtenances of golf. 


I have shown, as Mr. Stoddard says, that if a ball is at rest on the green and is hit 
by a vertically-faced putter at half its height, the result must be a slide until the ball over- 
comes the friction of the putter. Thisis the sole reason, i believe, for having even the 
very slight loft which a putter should have —that is, not more than enough to be visible to 
the player at the address. 

If one uses a putter with the exaggerated loft so common now, it is possible that one 
may get a little back-spin, but, even in that case, quite unlikely unless one is actually try- 
ing for it. The more probable result is merely a jump of the ball at the start of the run, 
which tends to introduce an element of inaccuracy into the stroke, which is quite unnec- 
essary. 

Mr. Stoddard says: “‘A sliding ball rides over slight inequalities of surface because 
all its parts are moving in parallel lines in the same direction, and the whole mass of the 
ball is effective in overcoming the obstacles in its path; while inthe freely-rolling ball 
only the central point is moving continuously in the same direction.” 


I must confess that i cannot follow Mr. Stoddard here. A ball cannot “slide’’ with- 
out back-spin, except possibly for the briefest fraction of a second. Directly back-spin is 
off, the forward roll is on. Mr. Stoddard evidently thinks that the back-spin exactly 
counteracts the friction of the cloth for a considerable distance, but this is not so. A ball 
that “slides” up a billiard table has back-spin for practically the whole length of its 
“* slide.” 

I must say that in this matter i am entirely at one with Edward Ray, and if we 
wanted anything further to fortify us, we have James Braid and Harry Vardon wretched 
putters when they tried putting with back-spin, but quite another thing when they gave it 
up. 

Mr. Stoddard says truly, as i pointed out in the article he is criticising, that a golf 
ball cannot carry drag very far, but he thinks it is advisable to start long putts with drag 
“on account of the greater accuracy gained for the first few feet.” 


If “ greater accuracy ” were “ gained for the first few feet” i should agree with Mr. 
Stoddard, but it is otherwise. Putting on back-spin almost imports hitting one’s putts. 
This is not advisable. If there is one stroke in golf that should be made as far as pos- 
sible a swing, that is the putt. 

One who hits his putt, especially with back-spin, is never consistent. 
them putt like demons for a day or two, but it always finds them out. 

We need no greater example than James Braid alone, but when we have Vardon’s 
recent conversion, we need scarcely go any further. 


I have seen 


Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes. 
Relieved By Murine Kye Remedy. ‘Try Murine 
kor Your Kye Troubles. You Will Like Murine. 
It Soothes. Doesn't Smart. An Kye Tonic. 


WHY MEN LEAVE HOME 


HARLEY (just arrived) : Gee, but the air in this flat is dopey, Clara. 
MRS. HARLEY: Maybe it’s due to the steam hitting the pipe. 


A teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape Fruit 
makes an ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail, 
25 cts. in stamps. O, W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HOME STRATEGISTS 
“*The armies are going into winter quarters.”’ 
“Yes, they are moving in from the porch to the cracker boxes 
around the stove.” 
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Grow 
| Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Rifles- Pistols — Cartri 
Sportsmen’s Serene 

Cheaper or Better 
Steer tec te 
410 Main 8t., Clases 
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The Jewel, Birth and Good Luck Stone 


CLUTCH PENCIL 


Actual Size 


— Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of 


New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 





Endorsed and recommended by fore 
most medicai and religions eritics 
throughout the UL 8 Unfolds the 
secrets Of married 

often revealed too 
like it to be hac 
only give afew o 
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Special Offer jects here as this book is not meant : 
1 ate i for children Avents wanted 
he Fey gags repos Marriage and Its Advantages. Age 
fe his te at Whieh to Marry. Law of Choice . 
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DON’T waste your pencil stubs 








USE THE NEW 


If You Like || 
to Hunt, if 
Fish or Camp it 


You will enjoy the 
National Sportsman 






















Jewel, Birth and Good Luck 

Stone Clutch Pencil with an 

annual Calendar Clip con- 

taining the full 12 months on 
each Clip. 


Miayvuzine, with its 160 HG | 

richly tllustrated pages I) Hi} 

fullto overtlowing with H | Handsomely plated, of standard 
Interesting stories and | | “1 <j 

valuable information | Ht ! pencil S1Ze, W ith standard length 
about guns, — fishing 1 lead of best quality graphite. 


tackle, camp-outtits - \m|||! 


the best places to go for 

fish and game, and a i H 
thousand and one valu- i No Waste No Dirt 
able «How to” hints for HN 

Sportsmen The NA ! | , . 

TIONAL, SPORTSMAN H Youcan use the lead down to the 
is Just like a big camp- | j » ‘ : . . 
ee ee ee ee 1 | tip end, and don't have to bea 
thousands of good fel- | HH carpenter to get a new point 
lows gather once a month | H} P 


and spin stirring yarns | 
| | See the point? 





about their experi 
ences with rod, dog, 
rifle and gun 


}\—| It Saves Time and Money 
SPECIAL TRIAL | Price 25 cents each 


OFFER | 

ae _ | Extra Leads (3) in metal container, 
stamps or coin, anc 10 cents 

we willsend you the 

National Sportsman | 

for three mont 

burnished (rm ola 
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ee 1133 Broadway New York 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 78 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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“This Isn’t a Bit Like Ordinary Beers!” 


Superior in Wholesomeness, Sparkle and Flavor, 






Bottled only by the 
Brewers, 
Beadleston & Woerz, 
New York. 
Order from any Dealer. 


Is the Choice of Good Judges ! Have a Case Sent Home! oa 


Je ARTISTS 


Earn Big Money Drawing 


FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. ARTISTS ARE IN DEMAND 


Our practical system of personal instruction and lessons by mail will develop yout talent 

Kighteen years of successful work for Newspapersand Magazines is the basis for thee flicient 
method employed in this course. 

e use our students’ work in our syndicate, thereby making a reputation and ¢ 
names betore the Editors, Publishers, ete., betore they have finished the course . 
_ Apractical school that teaches practical work. Write at once for our Hlustrated Magazine 
with terms and list of successful pupils who have made good 2111 whose work appears int he le ading 
periodicals and newspapers in the United States. Send sample of your work for free criticism. 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS. Mort. M. Burger, Director 
FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
EVENING CLASSES 
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CLUB COCKTAILS for your friends this Christmas. 


Soft as the shadows of firelight; fragrantas the birch log on the hearth 
—a golden drink in keeping with the fine joy of Christmas time. 


CLUB COCKTAILS are mixed to measure—by experts—of 
selected liquors. Then they are aged in the wood. 

All Popular Kinds at Your Dealer’s 
4 G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, New York, London 


Importers of the famous Brand’s A-1 Sauce 
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Extra Dry 
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q No—this is not a French vineyard 


—its American—a typical Cook’s Champagne vineyard. 


q. It is no less beautiful because it is American is it? Neither 
is the wine that’s the soul of the grapes of suc h vineyards 
less sparkling with the essence of sunshine, less piquant 
with the tang of hilltop breezes just because the label was 
not printed in France. 

@. So now, that you may find it expedient as well as patriotic to 
drink this wine of America, do so for its own intrinsic goodne 


and learn for all time that Cook's differs from the | uropean arth le 
only in price. 


Sold Everywhere—Served Everywhere 


American Wine Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 




















